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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 14. 1850. “The Louisbourg Granadiers, Major Dalling’s Light 
: Infantry, and two « ompanys of Rangers took post on the 
west end of the Island of Orlea | four sepe- 
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“8th, Lay in Beaumont Church most of this day. At | 


noon discovered men walking at the border of the woods. 
Several partys sent out to endeavour to make prisoners. 
None taken. The partys brought in several sheep, hogs, 
fowls, &c., with a great quantity of household furniture 
and wearing apparel, at which conduct Major Dalling 
seem'd greatly offended. All the household furniture and 
wearing apparel deposited in the church of Beaumont, 
with a manifesto fixed on the church door. 

“9th. Marched from Beaumont to Point Levy. On 
our arrival was informed that General Wolfe the night 
before had landed on the north side of the River St. Law- 
rence, and to the eastward of Montmorency Falls, with 
the Grenadiers, Light Infantry, and most of the 2nd and 
3rd brigades. ‘The regiments at Point Levy struck their 
tents, and remained in the woods for 12 hours, when 
they encamped on their old ground, which consequently 


made the enemy imagine the whole were on the north 
shore, and gave time to General Wolfe to take post and 
fortify his camp 

‘10. A soldier of the 48th regiment deserted to the 
en irom f ost. 

“ Major Dalling, with two companys of his detachment, 
marched to reinforce Colonel Burton. Towards evening 
yreat thunder, lightening, and rain. Little done. 

“Lith, Some cannonading from town. 


“The enemy has changed their encampments to pre- 





vent the annoyance of a battery erected on the opposite 
side of the Falls of Montmorency, by putting themselves 
under cover of a hill, which has rendered our battery 
useless. But notwithstanding it’s to be hoped that our 
engineers will use their outmost efforts to reconoitere their 

tuation, and erect on some advantageous ground ano- 
ther for their amusement. 

*Hafts | n this day for transporting men, They ar 

] t the sam rojected by the Chevalier Tolar’d, 


a | 
14g some bad alterations made by —— Frizer of 








exe g 
the Koval Americans, one of the many quacks we import 
from foreign services. Major Dalling’s detachment 
marched from Point Levy to the battery (erecting where 
the General and Admiral formerly reconoitred). 


“At one o'clock in the morning of the 12th inst. was 
the last gun mounted. The battery consists of 5 13-in 
mortars, and 6 32-pounders. 

“12th. This morning the marines took post ina re- 
doubt above the b ittery. 

“Towards noon some boats discovered coming down 
the river and landing men, among whom was seen red 
coats. It’s feared the enemy have made prisoners from 
General Amherst’s army. 

“ Major Dalling’s detachment to the westward of the 
battery (posted). 

“ About 10 o’clock this night opened the battery on the 
town, to where and from whence a great number of shot 
and shells were tired. None of us hurt. 

“13th. Nothing extraordinary. Posted this night to 
the right of the battery. Neither shot or shells from 
cither sides, 

“14th. Good weather. Little done. Posted this night 
to the right of the battery. A few shot and shell fired 
from our battery, but none from town. Great cannonaid- 
ing to the east of Montmorency by the enemy’s batterys. 

“15th. Little done on this side. Fortifying the en- 
campment to the eastward of Montmore ney. 

“ About 12 o'clock this night Capt. Goram of the Ran- 
gers found three whale-boats, which he lodged in a copse 
of wood, and it’s thought he intends to surprize a schooner 
close by the town 

‘16th. A very smart cannonading from town, which 
has been in fire most of this day. A new bomb-battery 
erecting to the right of the former. : 

“This night three ships of war were to pass the town; 
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and after posting the men under proper cover for saving 
them from shot or shell, we were at length disappointed ; 
the reason not known. 

“ At 12 o’clock this night, Capt. Goram set out in order 
to surprise the schooner aforesaid, but after padling one 
hour he returned to Major Dalling’s post, saying he 
could not find it, which was pretty extraordinary as the 
schooner still remained in the same creek as formerly, 
and the distance from the shore could not exceed half a 
mile. 

“17th. The reasons of the ships not passing the town 
last night is imputed to want of wind, which is just 
possible as there was a good breeze on shore. 

“5 men killed and three scalped by the enemy to the 
eastward of Montmorency. Captain Coseman of the — 
regt. dangerously wounded, he being fired on when plac- 
ing some sentinels at an advanced post. 

“A soldier of Capt. Carden’s company of Light Infan- 
try deserted to the enemy, after killing his comrade, 

“A deserter from the enemy informs that they intend 
to attack our battery at Point Levy, also Colonel Burton's 
post; saying that the 13th inst. 1600 men crossed the 
river on that intention, but returned the 14th on preten 
of being discovered. 

“The weather continues good. Little doing. Posted by 
the battery as usual; neither shot or shell during the 
night by either sides. 

“18th. This morning General Wolfe reconoitred the 
opposite or north shore above the town; seems to think 
a landing practicable. 

“In the afternoon Major Dalling marched with two 
companys along the south shore three miles to the west- 
ward of our post, in order to look for places most conve- 
nient for the troops to ascend at the landing on the north 
shore. He found two or three 

* On our return to our cantonments we were ordered to 
take a little rest, as we were to escort General Wolfe in 


the morning.” 
J. Nopts 


18. Glebe Street, Inverness. 





JACOBIN AND JACOBITE POLITICAL SQUIBS IN 
CONTRAST, WITH QUERY. 


If ballad-poetry partakes, as is said, of the na- 
tional character of the composers of it, may it not 
as truly be said that political poetry betrays the 
character of political parties ? ; 

In the year 1800, having expressed a wish to 
see the celebrated Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcott), I 
was promised an introduction to him by a barris- 
ter; and, accordingly, in an evening at the latter 
end of that year I was taken to a room in London 
in which a Jacobinical political society was wout 
to meet, under the name (as given to me) of an 
Oyster Club, of which Dr. Wolcott was one of the 
heads. 

There were about twenty persons present on 
my being introduced to the doctor in person; and 
after supper I was seated near him round the fire. 
In the course of the evening one of the party, 
who was called on for a song, told us that a few 
days before Dr. Wolcott had paid him a visit at 
his chambers, after whose departure a MS. song 
was found on the floor (leaving it to be inferred 
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that it had been written and dropped by the doc- 


tor), and that, having put a tune to it, he would 


sing it, which he did. The song began thus: — 
«God bless all good kings and queens, 
If such there be: 
But, if it should please Him to d——n them all, 
*Twere all the same to me.” 

Then followed a jocular narrative in verse re- 
presenting the then King George III. (under the 
character of “ Farmer George”), selling rotten 
mutton to a butcher of Windsor ; and then another 
of the supposed parsimony of the then Queen 
Charlotte, under the character of a Jaundress, 
washing and getting up her soiled lace with her 
own hands. And at the end of every stanza the 
above introductory verses were sung, and joined 
in by all the company as a chorus or refrain, and 
this was done with great gusto. 

The amusements of the evening, aided by 
punch served in large rummer glasses, consisted 
chiefly of political and other songs, jests, vulgar 
stories, indelicate anecdotes, and offensive personal 
jokes; which impressed me with the lowest pos- 


sible estimate of the social and moral character of 


the party, as my notes will justify. Dr. W. 
and a few others were rather more staid and 
well-behaved than the rest; and it was this occa- 
sion to which I referred in “N. & Q.,” 2" S. iv. 
103. as to a bon mot of Peter Pindar. In my sub- 
sequent reflections, [ could not but contrast the 
vulgar and fierce character of this Jacobin song 


with the milder and more gentlemanlike tone of 


the following verses, attributed to the old Jaco- 
bite party, and said to be often given at their 
meetings — 
“God bless the King! I mean the Faith’s Deft nder; 
God bless — no harm in blessing —the Pretender ; 
Who that Pretender is, and who is King, 
God bless us all! that’s quite another thing.” 


Does anyone know whether the Jacobin song 
relerred to has ever appeared in print, or been 
heard since that night in 1800? P. Be. FF. 





LOVELACE’S LUCASTA. 


There is no lover of poetry who can be unac- 
quainted with the following exquisite song by 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, published in a volume 
of poems by him with the title of “ Zucasta: Epodes, 
Odes, Sonnets, Songs, &c. Lond. 1649. 8vo.” The 
late Dr. Bliss had in his “ little collection,” as he 
calls it, a manuscript copy of this song, in all 
appearance contemporary with the author. As it 
differs in many places from that published by 
Dr. Percy in his Re lique s of Ancient English 
Pvetry, aud is a considerable improvement in 


[*B 


at John Byrom the Nonjuror. See “N. & Q.” 1* 
». % a2 ) 
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several lines, it may be worthy of insertion in 


“N. & Q.” 
“ His beinge in Prison. 


* When Loue, with vnconfined winges 
Houer'd within my gates, 
And my diuine Althea bringes 
To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lye tangled in her hayre, 
And fettered in her eye,— 

The birds, that wanton in the ayre, 
Know not such libertie. ‘ 
“When flowing cupps runne swiftly round 

With no allaving theames, 

Our careless heades with roses bound, 
Our heartes with loyall flames ; 

When thirsty griefes in wine we steey 
When healths and draughts are ft 

Fishes, that tipple in the dee; 
Know no such libertie. 

“ When, like committed linnets, | 

With shriller notes shall singe, 

The sweetnes, mercy, majestie, 
And glories of my King 

When I shall voyce aloud how good, 
He is, and great should be,— 

Enlarged winds that curle the flood 
Know no such libertie. 

“ Stone walls doe not a prison make, 

Nor iron barres a cage, 

A spotlesse mind and innocent 
Calls that an hermitage ; 

If I haue freedome in my lou 
And in my soule am free, — 

Angells alone that are aboue 
Lnjoy such libertie.” 


The reason why Lovelace gave the volume the 
title of Zucasta was because some time before he 
had made his amours to a gentlewoman of great 
beauty and fortune named Lucy Sacheverel, whom 
he usually called Lux casta ; but she, upon a strong 
report that Lovelace was dead of a wound received 
at Dunkirk, soon after married. 

“ The Colonel,” according to Anthony Wood, “ was a 
staunch loyalist, and it is lamentable to read the account 
of his reduction from competency to poverty. After the 
murder of King Charles, he having been sent to prison 
for delivering to the House of Commons a petition from 
Kent, for restoring to the King his rights, and for settling 
the government, &c., &c., he was set at liberty; but 
having by that time consumed all his estate, grew very 
melancholy, which brought him into a consumption, 
became very poor in body and purse, was the object of 
charity, went in ragged clothes (whereas when he was 
in his glory he wore cloth of gold and silver), and mostly 
lodged in obscure and dirty places, more befitting the 
worst of beggars and poorest of servants.” 


There was another volume of his poems pub- 


lished in 1659, entitled, Zucasta: Posthume Poems.” 
J. M. Guren. 





CAXTON RELICS. 


Numerous instances might beadduced of inter- 
esting and important knowledge concerning early 


[* See “N, & Q.,” 1" S. ix. 125, 205.5 x. 146, 532. | 
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bibliography obtained from the dissection of old 


book-covers ; but the necessity of examining all 
such, and especially those which bear signs of 
having been manufactured in the infancy of the 
art of printing, has never perhaps received a 


stronger exemplification than in the case of a | 


volume recently exhumed from the neglected 
little library of King Edward VI.’s Grammar 
School, St. Albans. 

During last summer, whilst searching for speci- 
mens of Caxton’s press, I found myself at the old 
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Grammar School attached to the Abbey of St. | 


Albans. The library, consisting of few but valu- 
able books, was (and I believe is still) all con- 
tained in an old deal cupboard. 
apparently touched a book in it for years, and the 
amount of dirt and decay was certainly enough 
to deter anyone from doing so. After examining 
a few books I took down one which was lying flat 
on the top of the others. It was in a deplorable 
state, covered with a damp sticky dust, and with 
a considerable portion of the back rotted away by 
the rain which had dripped through the roof. A 
brown decay dropped plentifully to the ground as 
the book was opened. It was Caxton’s DBoethius 
de Consolatione, in its original binding and uncut! 
While examining it I noticed a strip of parchment 
at each end pasted inside the covers to strengthen 
the back. On these were printed long lines in the 
same type as that used by Caxton for his Croni- 
cles of Englond. It was easily decyphered to be 
a Latin indulgence, with the date 1481. On exa- 
mining the cover I found that the wet which had 
injured the book had also, by separating the 
layers of which the boards were composed, re- 
vealed the interesting fact that several printed 
fragments in Caxton’s type had been used in 
their manufacture. With great difficulty, and 
after repeated delays, the trustees were induced 
to allow the book to be deposited in the care of 
Mr. Winter Jones of the British Museum, and it 
is now being rebound. On dissecting the covers 
the binder found no less than fifty-six half-sheets 
of paper, all about eleven inches by eight in size, 
and ail printed with Caxton’s early types. The 
major part, as might be supposed, were sheets of 
known works, but some were of the greatest 
rarity, and eight or nine are supposed to be 
These fragments are now in course of 
identification, and when completed I shall be glad 
to send some account of them to “N. & Q.” The 
book was evidently bound by Caxton’s own work- 
men, who having by them a number of waste 
sheets, pasted them together to be used as boards 
for binding. 

There are many old libraries attached to the 
numerous endowed schools of this country, and 
the widely-spread influence of “N. & Q.” could 
hardly be better employed than in calling atten- 
tion to their condition, which in some cases is 


unique, 


No one had | 





probably similar to that of the St. Albans Gram. 
mar School. , Wicui1aM Brapes. 
11, Abchurch Lane, 


fHlinor Hotes. 


Trefoil. —-While reading the account of the 
ceremonies, &c. of the ancient Persians in Hero- 
dotus (Clio, 131.) the other day, I was much 
struck with the following passage : — 

“"Emeav S¢ dtauiorvAas Kata mépea TO ipyiov eying 
iradwraryy, wddora Se Td Tod 
A Kpea, 

Liddell and Scott translate the word rpigvaao: 
trefoil. May not the use of the trefoil shamrock 
among the Irish as a sacred emblem be derived 
from the old Persians? Few now 


doubt the 
Eastern origin of the Celtic nations, 


vroracgas To.yn aS 
TauTys €Onxe wy TavTa T 


and there 


several traces of fire-worship still to be found in 











Ireland. Exut. 

Schlosser. —_ 

“ Professor Schlosser of Heidelberg has written a His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century, in which the literary 
history of that period in Englar was, to my | 
knowledge, written without ever reading the w 
the authors on whom he most confidently 
udgment; yet, with such success, that the Algemein 


Zeitung triumphantly declared, that there never | ud 
been more than three great historians in the world— 
Herodotus, Tacitus, and Schlosser!” —German Experi- 
ences, by William Howitt, Lond, 1844, p. 25. 
Acquiescing in the author's positive knowledge 
of a negative fact, I am still disposed to seek some 
verification of the strange declaration imputed to 
the Algemeine Zéitung. If not copied when read, 
a newspaper article in the memory is very liabl 
to mistranslation. Can any of your readers oblige 


me with the original words ? H. B.C 
U. U. Club. 
Ancient School Custom. — The Feast of St 


Gregory the Great, 12th March, was formerly ob- 
served as a holiday and one of festivity in all the 
rural schools in the baronies of Forth and Bargy 
(the Strongbownian colony), in the county ol 
Wexford. ‘The manner was this :— th children, 
for some days previous, brought cor tributions, 
according to the means or liberality of their pa- 
rents, consisting of money, bread, butter, cream, 
&e., and delivered them to the teacher. On the 
morning of the joyous day, the children repaired 
to the schoolhouse in holiday dress, where the 
teacher had everything prepared for the festivity, 
the simple temple of learning decorated with the 
earliest flowers within his means of obtaining, and 
the presence of two or more kind-he irt d females 
to do the honours and duties of the tea-table to 
the happy juveniles. A “king” and a “queen 
were nominated, who of course took “ats ol 
honour, and the proud and busy tea her was 
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everywhere all attention to his little pupils. The 
day passed off in hilarity and innocent enjoyment, 


and the competitive system of free offerings left, 
generally, something pleasing to tell for some days 
in the pockets and humble cupboard of the 
teacher. This custom prevailed until after the 

mmencement of the present century, but is now 


all but forgotten. 

Is this a mere local custom, or one brought by 
ye colonists of 1172? for it was not observed in 
xe Irish districts. E. HH. 


‘ Rollwright” or “ Rollright,” its Etymology.— 
These are the so-called “ Druid in Oxford- 
shire. The pure Rollright Stones form a circle in 
which is a clump of trees. They are on the 
summit of : oft) y eminence, and may be seen for 
miles. They are close to the road which parts 
Oxfordshire from Warwickshire? Ina field ad- 
jacent (on the Oxfordshire side) is a fallen crom- 
lech of five stones, commonly called the “ five 
knights.” 

In a field opposite the circle (in Warwickshire) 
is a solitary stone, called by the natives “ the 
King,” a meinigywr; around it are traces of 

ont works. My guide told me that it was 
daily — hing in size, “ because people from 
Wales kept chipping off bits to keep the devil off,” 
and that he could remember it much larger. My 
guide was born half a mile off, at Long Compton, 
and had, he said, lived there “ all his days.” On 
walking back to Chipping Norton this Good 
Friday evening, I saw, at half-past eight o'clock, 
the finest Aurora Borealis I have ever noticed in 
England, and at that moment I formed a specula- 
tion that me Ilright was a corruption of EL, 
Bel, or Baal, the fire-< cod, symbolised by the Sun, 
and RIGH’ r, from Rex, Raj, Reicht, &c., 


stones” 


which are synonyms. The King of Fire, or, in 
ther words, the Sun God's Shrine. pe 
Voriomayus, Good Friday. 


Minor Queries. 

Quotation. — Who is the author of the following 
lines? They have been attributed to Sir William 
Davenant, but cannot be found in his Poems : — 
isiness of the state, 
than fortunate.” 

+s @ 
y Families. —In a provincial 
Dev onshire, Wool Exeter and Ply- 
mouth Gazette, Nov. 20, 1858, there appeared a 
hotice of the ‘l'racy family, barons of Barnestopol, 
drawn up by a hand signing itself “* Nemo.” 

From the information contained in that sketch 
it is clear the writer had some authentic docu- 

but as he departed 
and Sir William Pole, 


raver | 
Which speaks men rather wise 


‘Laugh at the 


Martin and Tra 


paper of mer’ s 


ments from which to c¢ mpile ; 
in it very far from Duedale 


in so much of the pedigree as 
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family of Fitz-Martyn of Dartington, into which 
the family of Tracy merged, I think 5 pe rhaps 
would be induced to furnish through “ N. & Q.” 
some information concerning the Martyn family. 
It is quite evident that no genealogist has yet 
traced the Martyn pedigree correctly, and in no 
case does that furnished tally with conte mpora- 
neous records, such as writs of Parlia- 
ment, &c. 

*Nemo” is the first authority I have met with 
who gives Matilda, the daughter and heir of G ruy 
de Bryan, to a William Martyn to wife. All other 
historians say Nicolas; and 1 am very curious to 
know if he has good authority for that. There 
was a Nicolas Martyn of Devon, who died 1327, 
evidently of this family, but I do not find him 
mentioned in any pedigree. 

Hutchings, in his History if Dorset, gives a 
certainly more correct tree of the Martyns than 
Sir W. Pole, but he inserts a Colinetus Martyn, 
with whom I have never met. If any of your cor- 
respondents can clear up the Martyn line, which 
is at present very obscure, it would be of great 
interest to many of your readers; but I suspect 
“ Nemo” documents of high 
literary value, we has it in his power to enlighten 
us, beyond that possessed by others. J. YE. 


escheats, 


has access to some 


Edinburgh. 


P. S. If “Nemo” will do this 
him that a ‘tomb of William de Tracy in Mor- 
thoe Church, Devon, said by Risdon to be the 
resting-place of Becket’s murderer, is not rightly 
so designated. 


I will prove to 


Carthaginian Passage in Plautus. — Any reter 
ence to books, but especially the most recent, in 
which the Carthaginian passage in the Penulus of 
Plautus is discussed will oblige Bis Is Oe 


— Will some kind correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” explain how the words irécracs, sub- 
stantia, and understanding come to have such 
different meanings? Abp. pi sa (Logie, 9th 
edit. p. 215.) adduces these words as “a striking 
instance of the little reliance to be ah aced on ety- 
mology as a guide to the meaning of a word.” 

VERBUM. 


IimooTacts. 


Mrs. Cockle.—Can you give me any account of 
Mrs. Cockle, author of several educational works, 
poems, &c., published about the year 1810? Z. 


Im alement, ye. of Wifi ‘s Arms. —Is it optional 
whether the wife’s arms should be borne or his 
own coat alone by a married man? This Query 
will apply to cases where the wife’s right to arms 
is doubtful. I remember once to have 
the hatchment of a woman of low origin who had 
married a man of family, the sinister side of the 
shield occupied by flourishes. If it was desired to 
make use of a hatchment in such a case, 1 suppose 


seen on 
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there was no other course than to impale the hus- 
band's coat with a blank one. The effect, how- 
ever, was singular. VEBNA. 


Northampton Witches. — Sternberg, in his Dia- 
lect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire, p. 152., 
mentions the execution of witches at Northamp- 
ton in 1705 and on July 22, 1712. Where can I 
find an account of these cases ? M. E. N. 


Parn. Prometh. —I have an old copy of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, in the margins of which are 
many additional examples of the bathos. By 

* Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 

He undisturbed would hear the mighty crack,” 
is written, 
“Him tna binds, mother of frosts and snow, 
Heaven's prop above, bell’s aperture below. 
Whence sulphury vapours dim the morning light, 
And lurid flames add horror to the night; 
While molten rocks in unappeased commotion, 
Roll, splash, and crackle in the billowy ocean.” 
Parn. Prometh, 

For what does “ Parn. Prometh.” stand? I 

cannot find the lines in Parnell, and wish to know 


their author. M. E. N. 


Family of Fisher, Roxburghshire. —Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting 
this, I believe, very ancient family? The fol- 
lowing is all I have been able to ascertain. There 
were two branches of the name; the one pos- 
sessing the estate of Housebyres, and an old ruin- 
ous tower in the village of Darnick, near Melrose, 


still called “ Fisher’s Tower;" and the other 
branch, the estate of Sorrowlersfield, between 
Melrose and Earlstoune. The first of these 


branches terminated in several co-heiresses, who 
all married about the end of the last century, 
and, I believe, left issue. ‘The last proprietor of 
Sorrowlersfield died in 1826, and is buried under 
the east window of Melrose Abbey. The first of 
these families is the one I am anxious to inves- 
tigate, and any information, however trivial, re- 
specting the antiquities of this branch, will prove 
very acceptable. 

Nisbet gives two coats as borne by the name of 
Fisher. ‘The Ist, az. 3 salmons naiant l'un sur 
l'autre ; 2nd, arg. on a chief gul., a dolphin naiant, 
embowed of the field. Which of these has the 
bearing of the Darnick branch? Sigma Tuera. 

Folkestone. 


Norwich Bells. — Within the last ninety years 
ten of the churches in Norwich have been de- 
spoiled of their bells. Six of them had peals of 
five, four but three. Of the forty-two bells 
which composed these peals about seven were 
broken; ten remain in their towers (or having 
been since split are replaced by new ones), and_I 
have ascertained the churches at which five are 
now doing duty. I shall esteem it a great favour to 
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be informed of the whereabouts of any of the re- 
maining twenty. A copy of the inscription on 
any of the bells would also be very useful. 

The treble bell from the church of St. Martin 
at Palace, Norwich, is now, I am told, at Brock. 
dish, Suffolk. Can any Sutltolk correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” confirm this, and kindly furnish me 
with a copy of the inscription? Vocor Jouannes, 


Bugs.—In the Daily Post of Saturday, Jan. 
10th, 1730, it is said : — 

“ Last Thursday at the Royal Society was read a curi- 
ous Discourse, drawn up by Mr. Southwell, concerning 
the Original, Nature, and Propagation of Bugs, with a 
remedy discoveréd by him in Jamaica, and now much 
improved for the public benefit. During the Reading 
this Piece, the several degrees or ages of this Vermin 
were shown in preparations for that purpose to the Mem- 
bers of the Society, and the author had their public 
Thanks for, and Approbation of his useful Discovery.” 

Can you inform me whether the Royal Society 
ever printed any account of the Memoir here re- 
ferred to ? KR. §. S. 


Pronunciation of Words ending in vid.—1 was 
at a lecture not long since, and heard the lecturer 
use the word “ Anthropéid ” as a trisyllable, pro- 
nouncing it as in the word coid. Surely it should 
be anthropé-id, as a quadrisyllable. I think 
“ asteri-id,” “ didium,” and some others of the 
same derivation, are always pronounced with the 
6 and i distinct, and not united as a diphthong. It 
is not necessary to urge any reasons as to the 
utility of pronouncing and printing words in such 
a way as to keep their derivation, and therefore 
their true meaning, in view. I may add that 
Canning, no mean authority, in the Loves of the 
Triangles, certainly used “ conchiid,” * eycliid” 
as trisyllables. F. Firz-[enry. 


Small Bells.—When in Essex a short time ago, 

I was surprised to see little bells hung outside 
the church spires about half way up. I noticed 
them on the spires of the parish churches of Ickle- 
ton, Great Bardfield, and Weathersfield. Will 
some one tell me their use, and the date of them? 
G. W. M. 





Minor Queries With Anstwers. 


Rev. Richard Johnson. —This gentleman was 
the first chaplain sent to New South Wales, 


| rather more than seventy years ago, and there is 


cursory mention made of him in the Wilberforce 
Correspondence, London, 1840, vol. i., pp. 15. and 
230. He was most exemplary in his ecclesiastical 
functions, and also directed his attention to all 
measures of usefulness in the colony. Ile re- 
mained many years in New South Wales, and re- 
turning to England, was, I believe, preferred to 
some benefice in this country. I should take it 
as a favour if any correspondent of “N.& & 
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would inform me where I can find any biographical 
sketch of him, and which may state what church 
preferment he obtained upon revisiting England. 
7 Dervra. 
We cannot supply our correspondent with a memoir 
f the above clergyman, but recollect to have heard the 
following anecdote of him. Previous to the sailing, in 
May, 1787, of the large detachment of the first convicts 
from this country to New South Wales, it was debated 
whether, as nearly one-third of them were women, they 
might be suffered to intermarry with the male culprits 
n arrival in the colony, there being no doubt that many 
f them were under matrimonial engagements in this 
untry. It was decided that they should be at liberty to 
ter the nuptial state, should they desire to do so when 
inthe new colony. The Bishop of London (Dr. Lowth) 
was waited upon by Mr. Johnson on the subject, and before 
the close of the interview Mr. Johnson said, “ My Lord, 
ud if I wish to be married, pray who is to marry me?” 
which the bishop with great natveté said, “ Mr. John- 
, [recommend you to get married before your depar- 
Mr. Johnson acted upon the bishop’s advice. ] 





x 


Priest in Ordinary, Chaplain in Ordinary, to 


the Queen.—I observe that your correspondents 
have lately been making sone observations as to 
the royal confessor: may I ask what difference 
there is in the duties of a priest and a chaplain ? 
S. O. 
(“The chaplains in ordinary wait four in each month, 
rach on Sundays and holidays; read Divine Service 
rhen required on week-days, and say grace in the ab- 
sence of the clerk of the closet. The priests in ordinary, 
roperly speaking, form part of the choir.” — Hook's 
Dict, art Cuaren Rovat. There are forty-eight 
haplains termed Chaplains in Ordinary to the Queen 
King): their duties are to preach one sermon an- 
mally on a particular Sunday. ‘These are generally men 
f learning or position in the Church, and are appointed 
the Dean. ‘The Priests in Ordinary of Her Majesty's 
Uhapels Royal (they are priests of all the Chapels Royal) 
re, properly speaking, the minor canons or choral- priests, 
and they are ten in number, tive of them being in wait- 
ng every month. ‘They never preach except as deputies 
forachaplain when absent. ‘They are appointed by the 
Dean, and their stipends are 522. 8s. 8d. each. ] 








Religious Persecution in the Cevennes in the 
R ign of Louis XIV. — Where can I find a full 
history of the above, both as regards the political 
and religious phase of the events ? T.J.A. 


[Our correspondent may consult the following work : 
: Memoirs of the Wars of the Cevennes under Col. Caval- 
ier, in Defence of the Protestants persec uted in that 
Country; and of the Peace concluded between him and 
the Mareschal D. of Villars; of his Conference with the 
King of France after the Conclusion of the Peace: with 
Letters relating thereto, from Mareschal Villars, and 
Chamiliar, Secretary of State: as also, a Map describing 
Places mentioned in the Book. Written in French by 

el Cavallier, and translated into English. Dublin, 
8yvo.] 





The Phenix. — There has come lately into my 
possession an 8vo. volume entitled The Phenix. 
It is a collection of tracts, and contains amongst 
others seemingly of interest a full account of 
William Penn's trial. The volume is complete in 
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itself, but is lettered on the back Vol. I. 


“cr 


The 
undertakers,” as the collectors and editors term 
themselves, anticipated to continue the work. 
Did The Phenix extend to more than one volume, 
and if so, to how many ? 8. 8.5. 
[This work made 2 vols. 8vo. 1707—8. The Preface to 
vol. ii., which gives some account of the collection, was 
written “ by the ingenious and Rev. Christopher O'Brien, 
a Nonjuring Clergyman.” (Dunton’s certificate in Lans- 
downe MS. 1024, p. 368. b.) A list of the Contents of 
each volume is given in Darling’s Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica. See also “ N. & Q.” 2nd S. iv. 419. The re- 
mainders of the edit. 1707, were reissued in 1721, with 
a new and altered title-page, to which was prefixed a 
paper on “ The Book of Sports,” making 12 pages. | 


Hyde Park in Cromwell's Time.—I have a 
copy of a curious 4to. tract wanting the title- 
page. The leaf a 2 commences thus: — 

“A Serious Letter sent by a Private Christian to the 
Lady Consideration, the first day of May, 1656. 

“Lapy. Lam informed, fine M™. Dust, Madam Spot, 
and my Lady Paint, are to meet at Hide Park this after- 
noon: much of pride will be there,” &c. 

It then proceeds with a description of the 
fashionable follies in Hyde Park on May Day in 
a satirical strain, curiously interlarded with quo- 


| tations from the Scriptures condemning frivolity 


| and calling to religious reflection. 


The tract is 


| signed at the end with the author's initials, W. B., 


and has this postscript : — 

« For Christ’s sake do not tear nor fling this about, but 
tell the Lords and Ladies of it ; and ask for the Green 
Book, or the Ladies Tryall.” 

I want to know who is W. B., and what is the 
tracts title in full, including printer's name, &c. 


[ The work is entitled “ The Yellow Book: or a Serious 
Letter sent by a Private Christian to the Lady Consider- 
ation, the first day of May, 1656, which she is desired to 
Communicate in Hide Park to the Gallants of the Times 
a little after sun-set: also, a Brief Account of the names 
of some vain persons that intend to be there, whose Com- 
pany the new Ladies are desired to forbear. London, 
Printed, and are to be sold by Mr. Butler in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, neer the Three Tun Tavern, by the Market- 
place, 1656.” The author, W. B., is unknown, It is 
probably one of William Bagwell’s facetious produc- 
tions. } 





Replies. 

AMBIGUOUS PROPER NAMES IN 

(2™ S. iv. 201. 352.; v. 37. 174.) 

In former articles several predictions were col- 
lected, both from ancient and modern history, 
which misled some person of note respecting the 
place or mode of his death, by the ambiguity of 
a proper name or other material word, at the 
same time that they professed to warn him of his 
danger. In ancient times such deceitful oracles 
were attributed to the envy or malignity of the 
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vods, in modern times to the wiles of the devil. 
The predictions of this sort are so numerous as to 
form a well-characterised class: the following ex- 
amples may be added to those formerly adduced 
from antiquity — 

1. An oracle from Dodona advised the Athe- 
nians to colonise Sicily. ‘The allusion was to a 
hill near Athens; but the Athenians understood 
the advice to refer to the island, and undertook 
the fatal expedition to Syracuse. This statement 
occurs in Paus. viii. 11. 6., from whom it is re- 
peated by Suidas in ‘AvviBas ; 
the circumstance occurs in Thucydides, or other 
historian of the period; and it may be safely re- 
carded as fabulous, or at least as insignificant. 

2. A prophecy had warned Lysander to beware 
of the resounding Hoplite and the deceitful ser- 
pent. He was killed at Haliartus, near a stream 
called the Hoplites, and by a man who bore a 
serpent as an emblem on his shield. (Plut. Lys. 
!"9,: De Pyth. Orac. 27.) 

3. A Delphic oracle had cautioned Epaminondas 
to beware of the pe lagos, which he understood in 
its obvious sense, and he accordingly abstained 
from embarking in any ship; but he met his 
death in a grove so called, to which, and not to 
the sea, the god alluded. (Paus. viii. 11. 6.) 

4. The oracl of Trophonius warned Philip to 
beware of the harma; whence he took care never 
to mount a chariot. There is a double story re- 
specting the fulfilment of this prediction. Some 
said that chariot was engraved in ivory upon 
the handle of the sword with which he was mur- 
dered by Pausanias: others that he was slain 
near a Theban lake named Harma. (See Elian, 
V. HH. iii. 45.; Cie. De Fat. 3.; Val. Max. i. 8. 
ext. 9.) The assassination of Philip at Ege in 
Macedonia is one of the best authenticated facts 
in Greek history; the explanation, therefore, 
which supposes him to have been killed near a 
lake in Beeotia, is inadmissible. 

5. Selenus Nicator was informed by an oracle 
that if he approached Argos he would meet his 
death. He avoided all the known towns of that 
name; but in going from the Hellespont to Lysi- 
machia, in 280 B.c., he passed by a conspicuous 
altar, and learned that, either from the Argonauts 
or from the Greeks sailing to Troy, it was called 
Argos. Near this altar he was assassinated by 
Ptolemy. (Appian, Syr. 63.; Droysen, Nachfovl- 
ger Alexanders, p- 642.) 

6. Eumelus and Satyrus were sons of Pary- 
sades, King of the Bosporus. Satyrus was warned 
to beware of a wis, lest it should kill him. He 
allowed none of his slaves or attendants to bear 
that name ; he was even afraid of mice, and gave 
orders for their destruction. He died of a spear- 
wound in the arm; and the prediction was inter- 
preted of uis in the sense of muscle. Eumelus 
was warned to beware of a portable house. He 


but no mention of 
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| . . 
| caused the foundation and roof of every house to 


be examined by his slaves before he entered it: 
but he was overturned in a covered waggon, and 
died of the injuries which he received in the fl] 
(311 n.c.). Diodorus speaks of these prophecies 
with contempt, but says that they were believed by 
the natives. (xx. 26.) : 

7. A grammarian named Daphnitas, Daphitas, 
or Daphidas, in order to deceive the Delphic ora. 
cle, inquired whether he should find his horse: 
the fact being that he had never possessed one, 
The oracle answered that he would find the horse, 
but that he would fall from it and die. Having 
lampooned King Attalus, he was, by the royal 
command, thrown from a rock of that name. (See 
Val. Max. i. 8. ext. 8.; Cie. De Fat. 3.; Suid, is 
Aadiras.) Strabo, xiv. 1. 39., varies the story by 
representing him as having been warned against 









a thorax, and having been crucified on a moun- 
tain so called. The story does not ify which 
Attalus is meant; the three kings of Pergamus 
who bore that name reigned from 241 to 133 n.c, 

8. Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus, was 
killed by the royal body-guards, through a strata. 

m of the queen, in a dark passage near the 





tower of Strato, adjoining the temple 
salem, in 106 n.c. Judas, an Essene, ha e 
dicted that Antigonus would die on that day at 


the tower of Strato, « eiving that the town of 
, 


: ep : saaaiaaaalin 
that name on the coast of Palestine, afterwards 


~alled Ceesarea, was meant; and was surprised at 
hearing that the place of his death 1 the same 

ume. (See Joseph. Ant. xiii. 11. 2.; Bell. Jud, 
i. 3.5.: Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog.., art. 


Cmsarea, No, 4.) 

9. Julian the Emperor saw at Antioch in a 
dream a young man with auburn hair, who told 
him that he was fated to die in Phrygia. When 


{ 


he was mortally wounded on his retreat from 
Assyria, he iv quired the name of the place, and 
being informed that it was called Phrygia, he ex- 
claimed, ““O Sun, thou hast killed Julian.” (See 
Ammian. Marcellin. xxv. 3. 9.; Zonar. xiii. 3.; 
and compare the barbarous version of this story 
in Joannes Malalas, p. 332., ed. Bonn, and the 

aschal Chronicle, vol. i. p- 550., ed. Bonn, where 
the vision is said to have been at Ctesiphon, and 
the place of Julian's death Rhasia or Asia.) The 
date of Julian's death is 363 a.p. 

10. ‘The Emperor Valens was warned in a dream 
that he would die at Mimas. Upon inquiry he 





| learnt that Mimas was a mountain in Asia Minor, 


mentioned in the Odyssey (iii. 172.) ; and he 
treated the warning with contempt, as a deceitful 
vision. But in a campaign with the Scythians 
he was defeated, and took refuge in 4 magazine 
filled with straw: the building was set on fire by 
the enemy, and all the inmates perished When 
search was afterwards made for his body, an m- 
scription was found in memory of Mimas, a Mace- 
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donian general. (Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 14. 
g.; Zonaras, xiii. 16.; Cedrenus, Hist., vol. i. p. 
549., ed. Bonn. Concerning Mimas, the mountain, 
see the note of Spanheim, ad Callim. Del. 67.) 
Nothing is known of any historical person named 
Mimas. The name seems to be purely mythical. 
The death of Valens took place in 378 a.v. 

11, An ambiguity of a somewhat similar nature 
occurred in the prediction of the Delphic oracle 
to the Emperor Nero, which warned him to be- 
ware of the seventy-third year. He referred this 
pred tion to his own age; but it was interprete: 





f his successor Galba, who was seventy-three 
years old en Nero was killed. (Suet. Ne 
40.) 


which, whatever may be 


l 7 
taken from 


To thes examples, 
ility of the accounts, are 
historical age, the following mythological 

ry may ve § ibjoined. 
Apollo, in compliance with the Sibyl’s entreaty, 
mised her immortality upon condition that she 
should leave the island of Erythra, where she 
dwelt, and never see it again. She removed to 








Cuma t after atime her body wasted away, 
ut her v ice. Che - 
ssed her a letter upon 
which Wid l l I 
hall As soon as si 
il of the island she ex- 
) It be observed 
on t coast « Asia 
I » island « th na | 
glish history presents 
s class, besides that of th 


» mentioned. 
mporary account in the 
pears that William De la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, being with two shi 
Dover in April, 1450, was taken pris 

l ship, called Nichol 


lower, sent in search of him. 





master Of i l 


i t him, for he thought he w 


He was then removed into a boat, where his 
head was cut off with six strokes of a rusty 
sword. His body was afterwards laid on the 
sands of Dover, with his head on a pole near it 
(vol. i. p. 40.). 

A similar account of the death of the Duke of 
Suffolk, though without any mention of the pro- 
phec y; is given in William of Worcester, Pp: 469. ; 
Hist. Croyland. p. 525. ; Stow, Chron. p. 388. 
(ed. 1615); Faby in, p. 622. (ed. 1811); Gratton, 
vol. i. p. 640.; Hall, p. 218. ; Holinshed, vol. iii. 
p. 220. ‘These writers agree in stating the name | 
of the ship to have been the Nicholas of the | 
Tower. Stow says that it belonged to the Duke 
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of Exeter, Constable of the Tower of London 
which probably explains the origin of the name. 

In this story the equivocation is made to de- 
pend upon the word Tower: the saying of Stacy 
evidently referred to the danger which the Duke 
had incurred of being sent as a prisoner to the 
Tower of London. ‘The version of this prophecy 
followed by Shakspeare, a century and a half 
afterwards, is quite different. In the Second Part 
of Henry V1, (Act I. Se. 4.), the spirit raised by 
the exorcists makes the following reply, when ques- 
tioned respecting the death of the Duke of Suffolk: 

“ BR rell me what fates await the Duke of Suffolk. 
Spirit. By water shall he die, and take his end.” 

In Act LV. Se. 1. the Duke of Suffolk is repre- 
sented as a prisoner, having been taken at sea by 
pirates, and as being given by the captain to one 
Walter Whitmore, who immediats ly declares that 





he will put Suffolk to death. The following dia- 
logue thereupon ensues : — 
Cup. Be not so rash, take ransom, let ve 
Suf. I iv George, I am a gentleman; 
Rat it what thou wilt, thou shalt ! aid. 
i And so am I vi! 1c is Walter Whitmo 
ll Wl t! What th death af 
Suf. Thy na hts me, W s u is death 
A go mal ‘ late mv birth, 
1 me that by I should 
} tt thee | ody l; 
l ur : beil I lv s 
i G t r Walt which it is, ] not 
lishonour blur our name, 
But with sword we W l away the bl 


Suffolk is shortly afterwards led away by Whit- 
more, who cuts off his head, and returns with the 
lifeless body. 

The same version of the prophecy is also alluded 

pro] 








to in Drayton's Epistle of Qu Margaret to the 
Duke of Suffolk: — 

I pray thee, Pool, have care how thou t] 

Never t 1 vet half langerous w 

And one foret« bv water thou s lst die. 

\ tha il t pro} 


Voi, iv. p. 324. 
> fluctuating character of this story is shown 
wide discrepancy between its two versions. 
Chere is a similar variation in the story respecting 
the death of Daphnitas, related above, No. _ a The 
origin of Shakspeare’s version is obscure. It does 
not appear in any of the chronicles above cited. 
The prophecies which Macbeth receives in the 
witches’ cave, from the apparitions, namely, that 
he would not be killed by anyone born of woman, 
and that he would not be conquered until Birnam 
wood came to Dunsinane, are represented as 
having been fulfilled by similar unforeseen am- 
biguities of meaning. When Macbeth hears that 
the enemy are marching from Birnam with boughs 





in their hands, he exclaims, — 

‘] pall in resolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocauion of the fiend, 
That lies like truth.” 
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When Macduff declares that he was cut from 
his mother’s womb, Macbeth replies, — 

“ Accursed be the tongue that tells me so! 

or it hath cowed my better part of man: 

And be these juggling tiends no more believed, 
Chat palter with us in a double sense, 

And keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope!” 

These prophecies were not invented by Shak- 
peare, but were borrowed from Holinshed, fol- 
lowing Hector Boethius. They likewise occur in 
the metrical Chronicle of Wynton. The incident 
of the moving wood is also introduced in the 
Northern History of Olaus Magnus, vii. 20., where 


the stratagem is attributed to Hacho, King of 


Gothland: when Sigarus, King of Denmark, per- 
ceives the approach of the branches, he exclaims, 
‘Eo sylvarum accessu sibi extrema fata por- 
tendi.” 

The promontory of Ather, in the island of Ce- 
phallenia, mentioned in the story cited in vol. iv. 
p. 201., from Anna Comnena, may be identi- 
lied with the harbour of Aterra at the north- 
western extremity of the peninsula of Paliki in 
that island. (See Leake'’s Jravels in Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 67.) The existence of a large 
city named Jerusalem, in the little 
Ithaca, is manifestly a fable ; but there may have 
been in Ithaca a monastery called Jerusalem —a 
name by which religious houses in Greece are 
sometimes distinguished. For these last remarks 
the writer is indebted to Col. Leake. 

For a collection of the stories respecting Hesiod’s 
death, see Hesiod, Fragm., ed. Marckscheffel, pp. 
22—32. The prophecy respecting Hannibal is 
recited by Appian, Sy. 11., who states that there 


island of 


was in Bithynia a river named Libyssus, and a | 


plain near it named Libyssa. See likewise Paus. 
viii. 11. 6.; Solinus, ¢. 42. L. 





THE SIGN TAURUS. 
(2°¢ S. vii. 339.) 


Mr. Brucr asks, in reference to the presumed 


astrological effects of the sign Taurus hinted at in | 
Twelfth Night, “was Sir Andrew ignorant and Sir | 


Toby altogether in jest?” I venture to suggest, 
that if your esteemed correspondent will look into 
that once so very popular, but now all but quite 
forgotten Sheperd's Kalendar, he will find a satis- 
factory answer to his question. For the better 


part of two centuries, beginning from about a.p. | 


1497—the year Wynkyn de Worde printed it — 
this work, by its multifarious character, was a 
kind of hand-book to be met with in almost every 
house ; and its teaching must have consequently 
spread itself very widely through the public mind. 
No doubt, its wise saws and quaint sayings, in 
everybody’s mouth, were all well known to the 
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so-called Shakspeare ; for I am one of the unbe- 
lievers in all the length and breadth of the shadow 
of that personage. 

The 22nd chapter of the Kalendar telleth 


“How Shepheards by calculation and speculation 
know the xii. signes in their course raigning and domin- 
ing over the xii. parts of man’s body,” &c. “Some 
Shepheards say that man is a little world by himself, for 
likenesses and similitudes that he hath of the great world, 
which is the aggregation of the nine skies four elements, 
and all things in them contained. First, a man hath 
such a likenes in the first mobile, that is the soveraigne 
skie, and principall parts of the great world. For like 
as in his first mobile ye Zodiake is devided to xii. parts 
and holdeth of the signes, every part of his signe as this 
figure shewcth.” 

This “figure” is a curious woodcut, in which 
the twelve signs are put, each in its place, upon a 
naked man, so as to exactly show the part or 
member dominated : — 

“ The first, that is Aries, governeth the head and fac 
of man. Taurus, the neck and throate bole. . . . Aquarie 
the legs, and from the knees to the heeles and ancles; and 
Pisces hath the feete in his dominion.” 

While Sir Toby gets so much fun out of the 
capering weakness of poor Sir Andrew, by lead- 
ing him into the mistake about the effects of 
Taurus upon the legs and thighs, instead of upon 
the “ nthe and throate bole,” this same merry- 
making knight slips himself into a deeper blunder 
than Sir Andrew, as he cries out “ were we not 
born under Taurus?” Astrology taught that 
mankind was brought forth, not under Taurus, nor 
any other sign of the Zodiac, but under one or 
other of the seven planets : — 


“ TIeereafter followeth,” says the Kulendar, “the na- 
ture of the seaven Planets with the disposition of the 
saide Planets after the sayings of expert shepheards. He 
that is borne under Saturne shalbe false, envious, and ful 
of debate and ful of law, he shalbe cunning in currying 
of Leather, and a great eater of bread and flesh. He 
shal not love Sermons, ne to go to the church,” &c. 
“ Next after the planet of colde Saturn is the noble planet 
of Jupiter, which Jupiter is very pure and clear of nature, 
and not very hot, but he is all vertuous, &c. The man 
that is borne under him shall love cleanlinesse of body, 
and will not use to speake of ribawdry and harlotry, he 
shall ever love religion and vertuous living—and he 
shall love to sing and to be honestly merry,” &c. 

After going over the seven planets, with their 
properties, the Kalendar gives us a chapter on 

“ Phyzonomy,” which “is a science that Shepheards 
have to know the natural inclination of man and woman, 
good or evil, by divers Signes on them in beholding them 
only. The which inclination we ought to follow if it be 
good; but if it be evill, by vertue and strength of nder- 
standing, we ought to eschew and avoide it, and with- 
stande the sayd evill inclinations, Shepheards use this 
science none otherwise. The prudent, vertuous, and wise 
man, may bee of all other as touching theyr maners; 
otherwise then their signes shew in their raygn. Thus 
the things demonstred, as to vice is not in a wiseman, 
though the sign be so, as an Ale-stake, or a signe is 
sometime hanged before a house, in the which oftentimes 
is no Ale,” &c, 
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As the Shepherd's Kalendar is a book not 
ready at hand to many readers of “ N. & Q.,” I 
th wht the above extracts would not be either 

less nor unwelcome; and as I read the amus- 
ing scene to which Mr. Bruce calls attention, 

ere is more salt in its wit than is tasted by many 

t the present day. D. Rock. 

Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


Leaving to the ancient and honourable Com- 
ny of Stationers to reply to the query put to 
' especially by Mr. Bruce, I will cite, from 
py of their Almanack for 1668, what they 
: (or had) to say with regard to the influences 
laurus and other signs. ‘The Almanack for 
highly orthodox period just named has the 
lowing characteristic and suggestive title-page : 
The Protestant Almanack for the Year from the In- 
ition of Jesus Christ 1668, and from our Deliverance 
1 Popery by Queen Elizabeth 109. Being the bis- 
eor Leap-year. Wherein the bloody Aspects, per- 
3 Conjunctions, and fatal Opp sitions of th Papacy 
st the Lord Christ and the Lord’s Anointed are de- 

1. Calculated according to Art, for the Meridian 
Babylon, whereby the Pope is elevated ninety degrees 
ve all Reason, Right, and Religion, above Kings, 
ns, and Councils: And above everything that is 
led God: And may without sensible Errour indif- 


tly s whole Papacy. By Philoprotest: a 
ll Mathemati -London: Printed 
Cor Stationers, ¢ to be sold at the 





t. 1668 


ks in Chancery Lane, near 
The authority for printing this book runs thus : 
. Hall D. Epise, Lond. & sac. Domest. 


In this Almanack the zodiacal signs are set 
lown as governing the various parts of the body, 
ictly as they are described in the paper quoted 

y Mr. Bruce; but as every page is full of the 
st blindly ferocious attacks against popes and 
pery, there is given an “ Anatomy of the papal 
ly politick, as the parts thereof are governed 
by the twelve Diabolical, Terrestrial, and Car- 
| Signs.” The most of the illustrations of 

se zodiacal influences over the Popes are so 
wrtibly filthy, or so comically indecent, that to 
reprint them would be an outrage. Of the few 
that may be quoted, I may cite this very Taurus, 
ler whose influence are said to be the “ neck 
nd throat” of such persons as are born under 





proof “Innocent the Third was the Town-bull 
f Rome, who had 16 bastards; 8 males, 8 fe- 
males.” One other illustration may suflice: — 
_ “ Pisces, heels and feet. Under this sign was 
born Celestine the Third, who in a Popish bra- 
valo crowned Henry the Emperour with his 
feet.” : 

Allow me ndd here a note on a somewhat 
gnate subject,—the gender of the sun and moon. 
These differ in gender in various countries. In 


lat sign. The illustration then says, by way of 
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France, the sun is masculine ; the moon, feminine. 
In Germany, the sun is feminine, and the moon 
masculine. May not this confusion be traced to 
a similar confusion in the old Eastern mythology ? 
On Olympus, Artemis, the goddess killer of the 
stag, was the sister of Helios, the Sun; and by 
right of that affinity became Selene, or the Moon. 
In India, Soma (the Moon) ‘was an hermaphro- 
dite deity, and he is to be traced to Egypt, where 
this godship was hailed and sacrificed to by the 
men as a masculine, and by the women as a fe- 
male deity. Our “ man in the moon” was, in 
India, the “dusky dur on the disk of the moon,” 
wherein we recognise a sign of Diana. The double 
gender of the Egyptian god may perhaps be traced 
to the fact that a fusion of two or more deities 
occasionally took place, for political purposes ; 
while, on the other hand, a conqueror sometim« 
split a god into two or more parts. Amosis, for 
example, thus split asunder the first Amun. Of 
the left half he made a female figure, called the 
mother. He called himself the son of the two 
halves, and clothing himself in the vesture of 
Phtha, the god of Memphis (a process which de- 
graded this last deity to an inferior rank), he 
added the figure of the moon as a symbol, and, 
the moon being fickle and evanescent, gave to it 
the title of “ effeminate” or “weak;” in the 
Greek name, Xevois (Chonsis). To this confusion 
worse confounded may, perhaps, be traced the 
diversity of gender to which I have alluded. 

The heroes and heroines of legends have under- 
gone changes somewhat similar, As an example, 
I will refer to the charming story of Hero and 
Leander. and the New Zealand legend of Hiné- 
Moa and Tutanechai. According to the European 
tradition it was the boy-lover who — 

“. . . from before him put 

rhe parting waves,” 
while, 
“, * , by a window the sweet maiden sat, 

Glad with grave thoughts.’ 
But in the Polynesian Mythology (see Governor 
Grey's book with that title) it is the loving girl 
Hiné-Moa who dashes into the waves and crosses 
the boisterous strait, as soon as her ear is struck 
by the soft measures from the horn of Tutanekai, 
which calls across the waters the maiden “ as 
beautiful as the wild white hawk ... as graceful 
as the sky white crane.’ 

My memory suggests to me, at the end of this 
gossiping Note, an “instance where a tradition is 
momentarily annihilated through the forgetful- 
ness of a translator. ‘Thus, in two passages in the 
9th book of the Odyssey, does Pope destroy the 
characteristic feature of the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
whose peculiarity consisted in the one circular eye 
set in the centre of his forehead -— 

“ Fools that ye are (the savage thus replies, 
His inward fury blazing in his eyes).” 
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and again — 
* Singed are his brows.” 

To get back to the point from which I started, I 
will conclude by observing that the error of Sir 
['oby and Sir Andrew, in supposing that ‘Taurus 
influenced the sides and heart, or the legs and 
thighs, of those born under him, instead of the 
neck and throat, is a more venial fault than that 


i 
of so distinguished a scholar as Pope, who bestows 
of 


couple, at least, of eyes and eyebrows on the 
monocular chief, at wl 
. l ve 
t | repair.’ 

J. Dora» 

“ & 1 } | é Sh l ¥ il it s 
Sir 7 i What l Were 

é ' Paut S l I Tha 


yw near a century since Samue 








V te in illustration of the 
and been graciously accept 
St is, I 1, and otl litors of 
Shal ! ] lla nce mo! | $ 
tl last tim - 
« Tans r \ to t 
? lical y ’ 
‘ * } 
. | ! 
pred 
Now, what was the reputed influence l'aurus ? 
The nature of th ) very obvious — but 
thing more pr s ht have been given 
without much res ch. I have « sul 1 Arthur 
Hopton, the “miracle of his age for learning.” 
In his Concordancy f yeares, primt 1 in 1615, he 
supplies the required information both in t 


' i . . 
eraphi ind typograt Me mod 


1. We have an Adonis-like figure, 


. : : a : 
by the twelve signs of the zodiac, ‘Taurus claps 
his hoof on the neck of the said figure to denote 
his government of that part Sagittarius, Capri- 


cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces intimate, by various 
pictorial devices, their influence over the 
limbs. 

2. In the calendar which pree les the aforesaid 
figure, we are assured that Taurus “ gouerneth 
the neckhe, throat, and v ryce = and, moreover, that 
it is a “ fortunate signe in most things.” 

The above facts, or 1 ‘puted facts, serve to illus- 
rate the characters of the two renowned knights. 
Sir Toby, who is a merciless wit, artfully draws 
in sir Andrew to betray his ignorance, and then 
misleads him by a confident “ No, sir: it is legs 
an 1 thighs” — in order to make him give proof 

f his. bo istful pretension, “Faith, I can cut a 

‘ si r Botton Corney 


~ 


ugrave (1682) and Sibley (1794, or earlier ?) 
ountion the lines in the State Paper Office ; and 


Zadkiel the Seer, in his Grammar of Astrology 
(1833)! dedicated to Sir John Herschel!! makes 
no different statement. 

In all such works only one plan is followed, and 
Taurus does signify “ the throat and neck” in an 
astrological or Pickwickian sense. 

But this has but little to do with Sir Toby's 
original remark —“ were we not born under Tg 
rus 2?” —as a reason for setting about revels. This 
must have been a jest upon Sir Andrew Ague- 


cheek’s ignorance, who ought to have known, but 
— ; +. 





cident to this sign” 


” 





dry melancholic habits. 




















Not taking the joke Andrew connect 
ime of the sign only w what / bably 
found in tl man viz. that it was cons | 
as significant of some particular part of the human 
body. 
U to rect ct which, howev but pres 
poss y the idea of being in | ] uessed 
© Gallen salt teal 1 hoped Sir Toby bad 
! nt him to understand t 
Sir Toby there ipon, wl irst joke had missed 
3 it rose, has nothing left for it but to mak 
a comple fool of his friend nd foll iv | 
lead of the sign signifying ’ ft ly— 
nd impressed by oddity « me-C0- 
loured sock” —h rests, at Taurus 
gs *] id thighs,” and t Sir A 
( spe! 4 
Chis explanation is offered as a solution of what 
the dialogue may have mean Being n und 
ign, implies that at the time of bi it was 
ast nding, — Was in fact the ign ol th lirst hi i 


* House of Nativity. 
his for the benefit of those who are wnac- 


quainted with the mysteries of the yet existe! 
science of astrology ! Maroaret Gatry 


in the old almanac of 1386, from which I have 





before quoted, we are told that : — 

“ Taurus is a syne cold and drie malet v, & It 
il to do med yn to the nek, or to th t Bew 
evt rin y* nek or in y® throte, nor kit ve vay J 
places 


CABRY FAMILY. 
(2°¢ S. vi. 70. 396.) 

The Halcros are in Orkney a family that de 
ther back than the time when Orkney was sever¢ 
from Norway and annexed to Scotland. Th ’ 
had large properties mt eae the 
islands. Now their possessions have P ssed to 
other names through females by marriage, OF 
otherwise, in the course of time. “One remainder 
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of their estates is situated in the town or district 
of Ireland, near the burgh of Stromness; and it 


is to the propri ‘tors of this estate, of the name of 


Halcro, that your correspondent J. F. C.’s Query 
is more particularly directed. Miss Anne Halcro, 
ifterwards Mrs. Cabry, was of that family. 1 
nelose a letter which will lead to obtaining any 
private family information. 
' The head of the family was Halcro of Halcro, 
r of that ilk ; situated, I believe, in the island of 
South Ronaldshay, where is a bold headland, 
Halero Head. 

In the last statistical account of the parish of 
Evie and Rendall, the family of Halcro is noticed ; 
nd a small property, the Hall of Rendall, then 
| i landholder of the name of Hale 
uid to have escaped the wast f eight cen- 


I quote from the statistical account : — 


of Ra i] I 1 ( n- 
S ! Ss f the family 
( " ! ly 

Norw | l by 


‘ I ) | 
“ 
i si i A 
. , 1] 
1 ‘ i 
} 
at 
I ! f n 
( I f Airly, l 
Lair 1) \ nd, by | n r, of t 
iird of | G . ly nese \ & 
Halcro, Hareus 1 Fea, names in Orkney, ar 
ire N ] is curious that t last. Fea 
hould found Italy W. H, 1 


YRIESIC LANGUAGE. 
(2™ S. vii. 306.) 

In the Introduction to Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, much interesting information is given 
by a Frisian respecting the old Friesic language 
ind its kindred dialects, which, from being un- 
Written, are very numerous. Wiarda, in 1786, 
published a dictionary of old Friesic. Rask’s 
Grammar, in Danish. has been translated into 
German by Buss (Freiburg, 1834). It may be 
safely asserted that an Englishman does not know 
the origin of his own tongue, so far as relates to 
the common and necessary relations of life in its 
domestic state, without an acquaintance with the 


Friesic, — the most nearly allied to 
English. Hence the saying, — 


household 





“* Brod, butter, and ¢ 
Is gode English and gode Fr 


The following commandments nearly approxi- 
mate to English of the olden time : — 





“Thu = skalt éria thinne feder and thin moder, 
“Thou shalt honor thy fatherand thy mother, 
thet tu te langor lil 
that thou by longer liv« 
Phu It ine monsla lu 
‘Thou shalt no manslaughter do. 


So the New Testament commandments : — 





‘Thu ska nia God thinne Skippere mith rénet 
“Ty 1 shal Go } Lor with pu 
hirta, and thin ivinker li th lva,’ 
t,and thy neighbour-christian | tl 
rl t l bes! at the hera | 
I bh 3s i t ‘ l 
{ an Aer 


here is no version of the Seriptures in old 
Friesic ; it exists only in a few ancient laws, the 








chief o is the A-sega-buch, Law-saying- 
bool Bellender Ker’s ingenuity is modelled on 
Swift’s etymologies, — Alexander the Great=All 
eves under the grate, &c. A curious instan of 
this ingenuity here, he ver, both t ind 
und concur), is given in the Ey lium 
{ N & () 1s s ¥ - } oO.) 
° T. J. Bucxron. 
According to Mr. Blackwell, in his valuable 
edition of Mallet’ Vorthern Ant ] » p. 48., 
the most cient specimen <tant of the old 
Friesic langua is t va-bok, a code of laws 
of the Rustringi sians, of the thirteenth 








century, from which he gives an extract, taken 
from J. D. Wiarda’s edition, 4to., Berlin, 1805, 
p. 1. Then we have the Altfriesches Wirterbuch 
of the same learned scholar, 8vo. 1786, a rather 
scarce book, and other similar works by Rask, K. 
von Richthofen, and N. Outzen. In 1848, a small 
8vo. was published at Copenhagen, entitled On 
Nationality and Language in the Dutchy of Sles- 
wick and S. Jutland. The Scriptures have not, I 
believe, been printed in this dialect. I would also 
refer Stoanevs to the ninth chapter of Dr. La- 
tham’s Ethnology of the British Islands, where he 
will find some highly interesting observations on 
the subject of his inquiry. Wa. Matruews. 


Cowgill. 








* The Dutch is not so close to the Friesic as the Eng- 
lish, e. g.: — 

«* Eert uwen vader en uwe moeder, dat gy lang moogt 
leeven.” 


“Gy zult niet dood slaan.” 


—_————— 
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WEAPON-SALVE. 


(24 S, vii. 231. 299.) 
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I add that Birch, Hist. Roy. Soc. (vol. ii. p. 82.), | 


in his list of Digby's works, mentions nothing but 


White's translation of 1658; but seems to transfer | 


the date to the original French memoir. He does 
not give any writing on the subject as of 1644: and 
[ suppose Watt's announcement of such a writing 
to be a mistake arising out of the treatise on the 
Natur 


of the sympathetic powder in the following way : 


— First, as already known, “ esteemed by some to 


be magicall.” Secondly, as known to himself only 


of Bodies (Paris, folio, 1644: London, | 


to., 1645). In this book (cap. 18.) Digby speaks | 
| ther having used all 


by report, and as one of several things so known: | 


“. .. if the reports be true, they have the per- 
fect imitation of nature in them. As for example, 
that the weapon’s-salve or the sympathetic pow- 
der...” And he then refers to the effects of 
the powder as having been tried by men on whose 
judgment he can rely, but implies that he has not 
tried it himself. It is strange that in 1658, 
KR. White should translate what purports to be 
Digby's assertion that he had obtained that pow- 
der from a Carmelite friar, had often used it, and 
had satisfied Charles II. and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. If the French tract exist at all, I hope 
some of your readers will be able to certify it: 
though even then its genuineness must be matter 
of discussion. If not, and R. White be an im- 
postor, he probably intended to help the deception 
by taking the surname of Thomas White, who 
translated Digby's Justitutiones Peripatetica in 
1651. A. De Morean. 


The following account of the preparation of 
the Sympathetic Powder may be worth quoting. 
It is taken from Chymical Secrets: London, 
printed for the author, 1682,—a small work by 
George Hartman, who states in his dedication 
that he “had the Honour and Happiness, for 
Sir Kenelm Digby : — 


several years, to Serve” 


“ The Preparation of Sir Kenelm Digby's Sympathetical 
} 4 9”! ymy 
P. wile r, as we »repared it every Year m his Lah ratory 
prey d , 
and as I prepare it now, is only thus : — 


“Take what quantity you please of good English Vi- 
triol, dissolve it in warm water, but use no more water 
than will dissolve it, leaving some of the impurest part at 
the bottom undissolved; then filter the dissolution, and 
evaporate it until you see a thin skin upon it, then put it 
in a cool place, and let it stand without stirring it for two 
or three days, covering it loosely only, to keep things 
from falling in, It will shoot into fair, green, and large 
Crystals, which take out, and spread them abroad in a 
large flat earthen Dish, and expose them to the heat of 
he Sun in the Dog-days, turning them often, and the 
Sun will Calecine them white; when you see them all 
ut, beat them grosly, and expose them again 
to the Sun, securing them from Rain; when they are 
well Calcined, powder them finely, and expose this 
Powder again to the Sun, turning and stirring it often. 


white with 
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Continue this until it be reduced to a white Powder, 
which put up in a Glass, and tye it up close, and keep it 
in a dry place. , 

“As for the Vertues of this Powder, I will only say, 
that I have seen great Experience of it in my time, in 
stanching of desperate bleedings at the Nose. 2 Jp 
stanching the Blood of a Wound. 3. In curing with it 
any green Wound (where there is no fracture of Bones) 
without any Plaister or Oyntment, in a few days.” 

The author then narrates one of his own expe- 
riences of the eflicacy of the powder : — 

« A Girl about twelve Years of Age bleeding desperately 
at the Nose for two or three days together, her Mo- 
the means she could devise (in 
vain) came to me, telling me that she had heard I had a 
Powder that would stanch Bleeding; she desired me to 
let her have a little of it, for she feared her Daughter 
would bleed to Death I gave her some of the Powder, 
and bid her put a little of it m three or four spoonfuls of 
fair water, and to bath her Nostrils with it with a clean 
Linnen rag, putting it up into the Nostrils, which she 
did, aud her bleeding stopped immediately; the next 
dav she did bleed a little again, and then using it again, 
it did stanch it, and she never bled again afterwards,” — 


pp. 2 ; a 
R. S. F. 


ra ’ 
U—ed, 


Perth. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Napoli on Bonaparte and Sir Gilbert Elliot (2 a 
S. vii. 364.) — The story which is here brought 
forward as an instance of great events springing 
from slight causes, is, as far as regards Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, entirely without foundation. At the time 
when Corsica came into our possession, and when 
Sir Gilbert Elliot was appointed Viceroy, viz. the 
year 1794, Napoleon had already distinguished 
himself in the service of France, and he was 
never in the island at any time while we held it. 
Indeed, before being sent to Corsica, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot had had occasion to learn something of the 
abilities of young Napoleon; for, at the siege of 
Toulon in 1793, Sir. Gilbert acted as one of the 
English Commissioners; Napoleon commanded 
the French artillery, and forced us to evacuate 
the place. G. Ex.iot. 

There was never anything more absurd than 
this fabrication, for it can be called nothing less. 
It represents Admiral Cosby as telling that when 
Lord Minto was Governor ‘of Corsica, Paoli in- 
troduced to him and the Admiral, Napoleon, then 
a young man, and willing to serve in our army, 
and that this offer being rejected, he entered the 
French service. 

Now the fact is as well known, as certain as 
the existence of Napoleon, that we landed in Cor- 
sica for the first time in 1794, and that in 1792 
Napoleon was an officer in the French army. At 
the siege of Toulon in November, 1793, he com- 
manded the artillery, and eventually, in 1794, in 
consequence of his conduct at Toulon, was made 
brigadier-general, to the great discontent of older 
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officers, he being then only 23. He was a rising | 
man in the French army before the Englis r ever 
set foot in Corsica. EK. C. B. 
Fleetwood, Recorder of London (2 “Ss. Vii. 3l 7.) 
—I have stated, on the authority of Sir Henry 
Ellis and Dr. Lipscomb, that he was the illegi- 
timate son of Robert Fleetwood; but I have 
reason to think that is an error, and I wish to 
inquire if there is any evidence of his illegitimacy. 
I have seen the will ‘of his fathe “r, who was a soli- 
citor or notary, and dwelt in Fleet Street, in the 
parish of St. Dunstan. He mentions his son Wil- 
fam Fleetwood of the Middle Temple, but there 
is nothing from which illegitimacy can be inferred. 
The Recorder’s pedigree, by Vincent, at the Col- 
lege of Arms, brings down the descent from his 
grandfather through the Recorder to his descend- 
ants, without any “indic ation of illegitimacy ; but 
Vincent gives the arms, which are those of the 
family (at Chalfont St. Giles), with a bordure, a 
difference which must have been made subse- 
quently to the Recorder's time ; for he used the 
arms of his family without any difference, as ap- 
pears from his seal to a document pexes J. J. 
Howard, Esq., F.S.A., who bought it at the sale 
of the late Mr. Gregory's collections. The Re- 
corder’s arms are also in one of the north side 
windows of the Middle Temple Hall. And in 
Liber Fleetwood at Guildhall, a book which 
corder Fleetwood presented to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen on resigning his office, 31st July, 
1576, in which the arms of the then Lord Mayor, 
of all the Aldermen, and his own arms, are em- 
blazoned, the arms of Fleetwood are those of his 
father's family, viz. Party per pale nebule, az. and 
or, three martlets counterchanged quarter ing 
which is highly inconsistent with the notion of his 
illegitimacy. Geo. R. Corner. 


Re- 


Lines cited by Burke (24 S. vii. 342.) — Taken 
from Prior's Protogenes and Apelles : — 
“On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true: 
*And will you please, sweetheart,’ sail he, 
*To show your master this from me? 
By it he presently will know 
How painters write their names at Ci 
“OM. H. 


The Sapiens of the Stoics; Mistranslatious of 
Montaigne (2 §. vii. 355.) — The objection of 
J. J.J. that the translators have not given the 
word sage (i. 2.) in the singular number, applies 
equally to the version of Florio as to those of 
Cotton and Hazlitt, without, however, vitiating 
the sense. That of Florio appears to him to have 
the preference ; but in this passage, where Mon- 
laigne says, “the Italians have more suitably 
christened sorrow by its name maliguity,” the ver- 
sions of Cotton and Hazlitt are clearly preferable 
to Florio's in showing that ¢ristezza means ma- 
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| lignity as well as sorrow. This peculiarity had 
not beep observed by Montaigne in Greek, Latin, 
or French, the other languages with which he 
was familiar. It had its origin probably from 
the prevalence of the doctrines of the Porch in 
Italy ; for Plutarch (De Stoicorwm repuguantiis, 
quotes from Chrysippus the declaration 
that envy was a sorrow at other men’s good, —its 


counterpart being a rejoicing at other men’s mis- 





fortunes; this sorrow and this rejoicing being 
equally malignant. The cynical caricature of the 
Stoic sage, as given by Horace (Sat. 1. iii. 124.) 


is not quoted by Montaigne, which he would cer- 
tainly have done, had he considered it germane to 
his matter. Horace is a very favourite author of 
his, and the Latin was his mother tongue, for 
although born in France, he did not begin to 
learn Perigordin or French till his seventh year ; 
but it is probable he silently condemned such 
caricature (see i. 13. Jinem) as inconsistent 
with truth and probability. His authorities for 
the opinions of Zeno and Chrysippus would be 
Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, Plutarch, Cicero, 
and Seneca, — not Horace, as Aristophanes is no 
authority for the doctrines of Socrates. (See 
Tennemann’s Manual, s. 163—5.) 


SUD 


\ a 


BuckTon. 
Lichfield, 


The Grave of Pocahontas (2"* 8. vi. 316.; vii. 
131.) — Under the portrait mentioned by Gran- 
ger, in vol. ii. p. 57., edit. 1775, the Princess Po- 
cahontas is styled “ Matoaks, ats Rebecka, daugh- 
ter to the mighty Prince Powhatan, Emperour of 
Attanoughkornouck ats Virginia, converted and 
baptized in the Christian faith, and wife to the 
wor® M' Joh Rolff. 2t. 21. A® 1616.” 

I am, through the kindness of a friend at 
Gravesend, enabled to send the following extract 
from the register. Her grave is in the parish 


| church of Gravesend. 





* 1616, May 21. Rebecca Rrolf, wy 


gent. <A Virginia Lady borne, was buried in the Chann- 


} cell.” 


See Ilistory of Gravesend (pp. 286, 287.), by 
R. P. Cruden, for a short but interesting account 
of her. G. J. Hay. 


(2™ S. vii. 341.)—Allow me to 
offer “ sneering praise, ” as a short de finition of 
‘sarcasm,’ *— that is, uphol: ling anyone's defects, 
bad actions, or what not, in a tone of voice or 
mode of expression that gives the negative to ap- 
proving words. And in the implied negation lies, 
I think, the distinction between “sarcasm” and 
“satire”: thus, a humorous description of the 
said defects, &c., making censure apparent by a 
sneer “direct” as it were, would I conclude fail 
under the latter title. 

Invective is, I take it, “ mere passionate abusé,” 
merited or unmerited. Kéouos. 


“ Sarcasm” 
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Oxford Ale-wives (2™ §S. vii. 275. 343.) — In 
addition to the particulars mentioned by Dr. 
Doran, concerning “ Mother George,” other par- 
ticulars are mentioned by Dr. Bliss in his note to 
the Life of Anthony a Wood. As I had referred 
the reader to this note, and was unable to add to 
it any new item of intelligence, I purposely for- 
bore giving any account of Mother Louse’s “ more 
celebrated” contemporary. Dr. Bliss records 
Mother George's birth and parentage, —her mar- 
riage, and fifteen children,—the philosopher 
Locke's visit to her when she was 108 years old,— 
her death, —her portraits, &e. Curupert Bens. 


Mother (2™ S. vii. 343.) —It seems tliat in the 
reien of King James I. the term “ Mother” was 
prefixed to the surname of old women seriously, 
and without any intention of either ridicule or 
reproach. John Smyth, Esq., M.P. for Midhurst 
in that reign, in his MS. “ Lives of the Berkeley 
Family ” (now in the Heralds’ College), seriously 
mentions “ Mother Breton,” “ Mot Ee Parnell,” 
and “ Mother Peter,” who are evidently ole - cote 
tagers. The passage is cited by the Rev. D. 
Fosbroke in his Abstracts and E-rtracts of ae 
lives, p. 157. Hience the favourites of our child- 
hood, Mother Goose, Mother Shipton, and 
Mother Hubbard. Does this give us a clue to 
the date of these suppo ed old ladies ? 

F, A. CARRINGTON. 


Ogbourne St. Geo 


Abbreviated Names of English Counties and 
Towns (2™ S. vii. 257.) —What E. H. D. D. terms 
the “ By-names of Counties,” are more properly 
tlicir abbreviated names, taken from their forms 
in legal documents, which were written in Latin. 
This is evident in the examples Oxon and Salop, 
and from this view the final in Beds, Berks, 
&c., may certainly be taken as signifying shira. 
The Latin names of some towns are analogous : as 
Sarum for Salisbury, and Barum for Barnstaple ; 
where the wm seems to be nothing more than an 
unscholarly misreading by half-informed lawyers 
of the contracted form rept -esenting Sarishurie in 
the former ec: ase, and of some word not less prolix 
in the latter, but which I am not prepared to give 
The bishops of English sees have been 
accustomed to sign in abbreviated Latin, and I 
believe in some cases continue to do so: though 
in what proportion it will be for some autogr: uph- 
collector to say. The | bishops of Durham have 
been used to sign in Latin and in French, alter- 
nately, as each succeeded to the see: thus, if the 
last bishop signed Dunelm, the living incumbent 
of the see would sign Duresm, and the next again 
Dunelm. I speak from what I have long under- 
stood to have been the practice; and, if I am not 
precisely accurate in my statement, I beg to be 
corrected. I may add an amusing anecdote 
with regard Bishop Buckner, which I know 


in extenso. 
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from the information of one who was privy 
to the circumstance was an actual occurrence, 
The worthy promoter of one of our London charj- 
ties was desirous to induce that eminent prelate 
to preach a sermon on its behalf: and wrote to 
solicit the favour. At the next meeting of the 
committee of the charity, he told his friends that 
he had written with his best pen to the bishop, 
who had not condescended to answer him; but, 
as it happened, he had just rece ived a letter from 
a gentleman named Cicest, volunteering to give 
them a sermon, and he should be half inclined to 
accept the offer, if he could but make out who 
Mr. Cicest was! Joun Govucu Nicnots, 


Brest-swnmer, or Bressommer (2™ S. vii. 89.)— 
The derivation of this word has been a great puz- 
zle to the philologists. Every inquiry was made 
when the article was et ee l for the Dictionary 
of the Architectural Public m Society. No ne 
seems to have thou cht of he word 7 race And 
your correspondent D. is probal ly right as to this 
half of the e xpression; but is it not brace-sommer 
This word (a riv d from the Py n h sommuer) 
signifies the main timbers of a floor. ‘These in 
effect are braced together I y the bressummer, and 
the floor thereby supported. The wall is also 
supported by it, but scarcely can be said to be 
braced together; while the timbers, which are 
framed into this beam, may be strictly said to be 
so. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Richard Tuke (2™ S. vii. 279.) —Although I am 
unable to speak with certainty, I believe that 
Richard Tuke, respecting whom Mr. Inaus in- 
quires, was a descendant of John Tooke (fl. 1418 
—61) of the manor of Bere, parish of West 
Cliffe, Kent. From him descended Ralf; William 
(m arried in 1502, and the purchaser of the manor 
of Pope, Herts); Walter; George (who in 1625 
was captain of a band of volunt ers ag ainst C adiz, 
and who married Ann, daughter of Thomas Took 
of Bere); John; and, in the sixth generation, 
Richard, who may be the author in question. lf 
Mr. Ineuis has not consulted Nichols'’s Literary 
Anecdote 8, and the Poe tical Misce llani S, 1712, & 
he may find in these repositories the information 
he requires. = 

I should be glad if any of your readers could 
inform me what, if any, connection exists between 
the Kent and Essex families of the Tookes or 
Tukes, and those of Derbyshire, Nottin ghamshit 
and Yorkshire. Were Sir Samuel Tuke, of C res 
sing Temple, Essex, and his namesake, th author 
of the well-known work on the York Retreat, 
originally of the same family? A Ralf Tuke | ur 
chased his freedom of the ( ity of Y« rk in 1612. 
Was he related to Ralf Tooke vho was 
grand-uncle of the Richard Tuke respecting 
whom the present inquiry is made? The last- 


or Tuke v 
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mentioned Ralf died, without issue, in 1635, aged 
From an early period a family of ‘Tukes pos- 
sessed land at Aukley and Finningley (the former 
nthe Yorkshire, and the latter on the Notting- 
hamshire side of the boundary between these 
counties). One of this branch, William, died in 
1655. Was he related to Ralf Tuke of York, 
above mentioned, or to a William Tuke who took 
up his freedom of the city of York in 1629? 

f Mea Musatra Mocrierex. 
Sir William and Sir Richard Weston (2% S. 
vii. 317.) — There is a long account of Sir Wil- 
l im West n in W allen’s Histo yj f th 
Church at Little Maplestead, Essex, at p. 121., &c., 
and a represent ution of his toml it fo 
ly stood in the chure h of the si 
nery of St. Mary’s, Clerkenwell. 
representation of the monument in Cro 
Histor of Clerkenwell 
prior of » Knights Hospitallers; he died on the 
day of the dissolution of his house (in April, 1540), 
weording to Mr. Wallen. 

Sir William Weston was the second son of Ed- 
mund Weston of Boston, Lincolnshire.  Ilis sister 
Mabel married John Dingley, Esq. of that place; 
and their son, Sir Thomas Dingley or Dyneley, 
was a Knight Hospitaller, and at Malta in 1531. 
The Dyneley family held much property in Boston 

o 
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Sir William was the last 
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heen, Richmond,” — whence he dates bis 


1 Oct. 1668— was born there. An altar- 
Boston church, bearing the full-length 
1 cross-legged knight, having a Maltese 





ross hanging from the neck, is generally supposed 
to represent a knight of either the Weston or the 
Dyneley family. Pisuzy Tuomrson. 


(2™S, vii. 318.) — It is true t 
considered the patroness of artil- 
i N resented with cannon 
he church of S l. h ri 
ars to have been, that 

» is recorded to have 





I 
t 





in a strong tower. It 
» be connected with the fate of 


pious father, who was kill 
ving beheaded his daughter. Hence the 
saint is invoked against lightning and tempests 





Paraph sed in Se 
358.) —Senex will find the information he wishes 
publication I formerly referred to (p. 323.), 
Scottish Christian Herald (vol. vi. p. 17.), 





Urigin and Authorship of the Pa iphras 3,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Jameson. now one of the ministers 
of Glasgow. Permit me to add that in various 


Hy > : 
Hymn Books, of Episcopalian and other churches, 


13 1640, and Sir John Dingley, Knight, of 
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many of these beautiful compositions have been 
inserted without any acknowledgment of the 
source from which they have been got: the merit 
of their authorship by ministers of the Church of 
Scotland being thus unfairly ignored. 

The Scottish Christian Herald has been disecon- 











tinued for many years; but Senex will probably 

have no difliculty in getting access to it in any 

library of ecclesiastical works. G. 
I nburgh. 


Lord Howard of Effingham (1* S. iii. 185. 244. 


287. 309.; 2°¢ S. vii. 364.) — 1 omitted to insert 


the following material extract in my recent com- 
mur tion: — 
lay 20, 162 Earl Nottingham the A 
Cant ry Jol lons , \ Mor . 
s Papist; neit! Gar Constal I 

Mat! m i that 
the K s.a Papist at t VW 

3 executed at Win r. i 
perv | las t l i 1 r 
ta rin t relat t 
Lieut Lire, Culen- 
! fs Papers, D J I 


Cochshut (Zz S. vi. 345. 400. 423. 512.3 vil 
345.) — While fully agreeing with those of your 


correspondents who view the word cocksi 


prim wily referring to the catching of wood ks, 
and with those also who explain the same word in 
its secondary signification of evening twilight by 
the fact that evening twilight was the time when 
woodcocks were caught, I have been led, with re- 
spect to the origin of the word cockshut itself, to 
a view not quite in accordance with any that ha 
hitherto been offered. 7 

Sportsmen who netted woodeocks had a “ plac 
of concealment” (as intimated 2™ S. vi. 400.) for 
the purpose of watching. Now, in the sporting 
language of France, such a place of concealment, 
pecially used by sportsmen, went by the name of 
hutte (a hut or lodge): “ Hutte, Z 
construit pour se cacher & la chasse i la pipée, et 
que ] juefois pour d'autres chasses ” (Bescherelle). 
“ Hutte, a cote or cottage ; also, the cloth or bush 
behind which men hide s in staulking for 
the wolfe” (Cotgrave). 

In preference, then, to the etymological division 
of the word cockshut which has hitherto been 


qu'on se 











adopted, namely, cock-shut, I would venture to 
suggest cochs-hut; that is, first, in the primary 
of the term, ks-hut, a hut, lodge, or 





bower where the fowler intent on netting cocks 
or woodcocks lay concealed, and then, in a se- 
condary meaning, cocks-hut, any spot where such 
huts were usually placed, & 

In thus netting woodcocks, thé lines of the net 
were led into the hut, to be pulled by the fowler 


when the birds had struck. Such is the mode of 
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taking woodcocks described by Sonnini on Buffon 
(artic ‘le Béc ASSE): “ Deux fortes pere hes at- 
tachées aux arbres servent i tendre la pantiere 
(the net) au moyen de deux anneaux de fer, par 
lesquels passent les deux longs cordeaux qui vont 
s‘accrocher dans une espéce de loge que Toiseleur 
s'est construite.”” Sometimes the cocks-hut was 
merely an arbour made of boughs : “ Le chasseur 
cabané sous une feuillée épaisse . . les attend.” 
(Buffon, same article.) Tuomas Boys. 


Envelippe (Fr.) and Envelope (Eng.) (2™ S. iv. 


195. )—The sound of the final syllable is long and 
accented J French, short and unaccented in 
English. e (French) say lip and not lope, as 
we an 2 glith (gldbe), instead of gldbe. The 
suppression of one of the ps, in the Anglicised 
envelope, is indicative of your national long ante- 
pénultiéme, substituted to our own national short 
one. We are ever ip, and rarely low; rarely 
groping; often hdpping. Our women, though 
sometimes they may be dff, never eldpe. The long 
6 we express by the double vowel au, not by the 
single one 0. We say homme, exactly as you say 


chim; in our empaumer, the au is expressive of 


the exact sound dw in your word own. No less 
characteristic of the difference between our re- 
spective idioms (a word, by the bye, we pronounce 
ididme, but with a circumflex accent [6] pointing 
to the Greek root :diaéua) is the nasal twang of our 
first syllable in the word énveloppe ; a sound sui 
generis, never to be imitated or expressed by ang- 
velope, nor by vigveloppe neither a sound pre- 
eminently Keltic, perhaps Samskritic in its first 
origin, and peculiar to our most central, most 
Keltic, most Druidical provinces, “le Blaisois, le 
pays Chartrain, [Isle de France.” <A true Alsa- 
tian never fails to say dnntrez, for entrez ; and you 
may be sure a Marseillese or a Toulousine is 
within doors, whenever you hear a powerful voice 
hallooing to you, in a sharp tone, inn-tray !! 


Puitarete Cuasres, Mazarinzus. | 


Palais de I’Institut, Paris, Avril, 1859. 


Perpetual Curates (2 8. vii. 297.) — The best 
authority that Apuna can refer to for information 
as to the position of “ perpetual curates,” is Dr. 
Phillimore’s edition of Burn's Ecclesiastical Law, 
article Curate. Mr. Fonblanque talks nonsense 
when he speaks of an “ incumbent” as having “ no 
independent rule,” &c. “Incumbent” is a popu- 
lar generic name applied to all varieties of par- 
sons having cure of souls, whether rectors, vicars, 
or perpetual curates. I imagine the only prac- 
tical difference of position between a perpetual 
curate and a rector or vicar, is, that he derives 
his income from other sources than the great or 
small tithes of his parish. For which reason also 
he is obliged to content himself with his spiritual 
title of “ curate,” 
cial names of honour belonging to his more fa- 


not being entitled to the finan- | 


vyoured brethren. _In modern days, the prefix 
“ perpetual” has been added to distinguish him 
from the unhappy class referred to by Mr. Fon. 
blanque in the passage quoted, and who are of so 
“ mobile” a character, that they may be “ turned 
off without warning” by their bishop. 
I beg to ask your correspondents when “ cy. 
rates” (the mobile sort) first came into existence? 
Hiton Hensuryy. 
Torture (2 §. vii. 359.) — Although not able 
to refer Mr. Kensineton to any works illus. 
trating the methods of torture employed in Eng. 
land, yet, with your permission, I may inform him 
that there are engravings with brief descriptions 
of “ some of the instruments used by the heathen 
Romans in torturing the martyrs, &c.,” in Alban 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. i. ed. 1833, In 
Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, also, may 
be found much information on the subject, par- 
ticularly in B. 4. c. 29., vol. ii. pp. 212—226., ed. 
1732., which also contains — facing p. 222.—an 
engraving of various methods employed by the 
successors of St. Dominic. 
Bertranp pu Guescuy. 
The Maudeleyne Grace (2™ §., vii. 342.)—I 
was told about twenty years ago by one of the 
choristers of Magdalen College, then a boy, that 
the music at present sung on May-day at 6 o'clock 
A. M. at the top of Magdalen ‘Tower could be pro- 
cured at any of the Oxford music shops. He also 
told me that a great many people assembled at 
the base of the tower to hear the music, and that 
at the end of the performance the chorister boys 
threw down stale eggs upon them, which had 
been previously procured for the purpose ~ 
the various egg-shops in Oxford; and that, 
soon as the stale egg shower began, the delighted 
listeners to the musical performance showed thei 
activity by running away. F. A. Carrinetox. 


George IIT, (2™ §S. vii. 372.) — In confirmation 
of the melane holy ¢ atastrophe related in my com- 
munication headed “ George III.,” I send you the 
following extract : — 

“ Kew Registe r. — Burial. 

“ November 1, 1774. C. H., a native of Hanau, teacher 
of languages, grew delirious and shot himself, as set 
forth in the coroner's warrant, signed by Charles Jemmet. 
The hamlet buried him decently.” 

v 

Unconsecrated Burial Grounds (2° 8. vii. 295.) 
— M. Sawarp seems to be under the impression 
that dissenters had not formerly any objection to 
burial in consecrated ground. In the parish re- 
gister of Over, near C ambridge, there are sever: 
entries of “ phanaticks,” “ Quakers,” and others, 
buried in Mr. So and So’s “ orchard,” * * close,” or 
“ field.” And I have been told by a person living 
there, that the objection to burial in consecrated 
ground was so strong, that houses can be pointed 
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out in which dissenters are known to have been 
buried in former days, for the purpose of avoiding 
the earth which had been made holy for ordinary 


Christian people to lie in. Hitton Hensurny. 


_Muffted Peal on Innocents’ Day.— (1* S. xi. 8.; 
1S, yii, 245. 306.) —It was the custom a few 
years ago at W ick-Rissington, Gloucestershire, 
io ring a half-mufiled peal on the Holy Inno- 
cents’ Day. Half the clapper of each bell was 


mufiled, so that every other chime had the effect of 


n echo, . J. D. 





Hiscellancaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


1 Bibliow phe *s Manual of Enalish Literature, \c., 
W. J. Lowndes. New Edition, revise rrected, and 
urged by Henry G. Bohn. Part 1V. (Bohn.) 

Mr. Bohn’s new edition of Lowndes continues to deservé 


haracter of a great improvement up mn the original 














work, Tl pre sent part, which is devoted to the letters 
Gand H only, completes the first half of the work, and 
Editor 10se desirous of knowing how much 

n revision of this useful book to the 


ce, 





Galleries, Gibbon, Gilpin, Goet 
Gould, Gray, Greene, Gregson, Haliburton, 
Halle » llallam, Hamilton, Hearne " 8 —— 
Heywood, H ire, Hobbes, Ho garth, Ho 1, 
Hollar ‘ ag logia, Homer, Hone, Hood, | Hook, Hor v, 
Horace, an, Li in ter, and Hutton. We are sorry 
to learn from u Bohn that the book does not pay at the 
and that he reserves to himself the right 
to non-subscribers immediately after the 
t f the concluding volume. We trust before 
it time mes, however, the sale of the work will be 
ler that step unnecessary. 
De sh Pediare Ss. Re rded in the Heralds’ Visita- 
Additions from the Harleian Manu- 
pts and the printed Collections of Westcote and Pote, 
By John Tuckett. (Ashbee & Dangerfield.) 
This is, we believe, one of the first attempts to turn 
hy to account in the reproduction of 
s of Pedigrees. Thi ilculated 
ents of genealogy, but more especially 
rested in the Worthies of Devonshire; and as 
Mr. Tuckett is very particular in giving precise refer- 
irces from which the pedigrees are taken, 
ume must eventually become an authority on the 
onshire Pedigrees. 
Ulrichi Hutteni Equitis Germani Opera } 
] runt via. Edudit . duardus Bickin Volumen I. 
506—1 20. Leips Sv (Williams & 
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N an oa 
ihe present, which is the first volume of the writings 
irkable man, contains the Epistles written by 
rt m during the 


period between 1506 and 1520, col- 
ted and annotated by Dr. 
oY & Vast mass of 


Bicking, and 
illustrative 


accompanied 
curious materials. Th¢ 
led by an 
Ind Bibliographicus Huttenianus. Werzeichniss der 
j n Tlutten he aegeben t Eduard 
h is also published eparately, and will be found of 
to all who collect the writings of the prin 
author of the Lpistole Obscurorum Vi- 
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Books Recetvep. — 

Village Belles. A Tale of Country Life. 
thor of * Mary Powell.” (Bentley.) 

A neat reprint of one of the popular tales of this popu 
lar write: 


Evelyn’s Diary and Correspond nee. Vols, IIT. and IV. 
(Bohn’s Historical Library.) (Bohn. % 

his cheap revised and iilustrated edition of one of the 
most inte re sting historical works in our language, is now 
completed in a ‘form, and at a price, which rene ders it ac- 
to readers of p neati every class. 


Letters of Eminent Persons. 


By the Au- 









cessible ¢ 


Love Edited by Charles 
a, but one which required consider- 
in its treatment. We think that one 
essential point has been overlooked, namely, that no let- 
those unquestionably authentic 


ible judgment 


which were 








$ ld be inserted. Surely, had they been authentic, 
I nrietta Berkeley’s Letters ought never to ha 
been republished—but their genuineness is more thar 
j } } * 
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